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FOR LIBRARIANS 
A LUCKY STRIKE 


Younger librarians will not remember, but 
the more experienced ones will, that just as 
Lucky Strike green went to the last war (and, 
incidentally never came back) something that had 
been an important component of paper, particu- 
larly of newsprint, went off to the First World 
War. Unlike Lucky Strike green, however, it de- 
parted without fanfare, and it was not until the 
late twenties and early thirties that it began to 
be missed. 

When, around 1930, bound volumes of news- 
papers were lugged from their cavernous cubi- 
cles, some fifteen or twenty pounds at a time, 
dusted off, and opened for reference, one could 
hardly turn a page without having a corner or 
edge disintegrate. It had something to do with 
air, they said. When volumes were unused only 
the edges suffered, but when they were opened up 
whole pages reacted. 

Man proved equal to the occasion, though, and 
invented something the likes of which we never 
hope to see again. Many called it boon-doggling, 
but it made the NEW YORK TIMES safe for 
posterity. 

It worked like this. First the binding was 
removed, thus leaving a pile of separate, fragile 
sheets. The invention, more like a trick, really, 
was to reinforce the back and front of each-one of 
these sheets with a laminating material that was 
essentially transparent. For this purpose great 
sheets of stuff called Japanese tissue were ob- 
tained. This material was about as tractable as 
gold leaf. 

With appropriate care a single newspaper 
page would be jockeyed into position on a large 
working space. Then with a very fine, wide 
brush, and very liquid paste, the first surface 
would be prepared to receive a sheet of the tis- 
sue. 

The tissue required four hands, one at each 
corner; otherwise the opening of a door three 
floors below would cause it to billow in the wind 
like the flag at the stern of a boat under full 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


The Little World 
of University Microfilms 


U 





The appearance of a “Vol. I. No. 1” always 
gives rise to many questions, the first of which 
are usually, What is it? Who’s doing it? and 
Why? 

On the theory that the best answers to these 
questions are straight-forward, MICROCOSM is, 
to follow Roget, intentionally, knowingly, design- 
edly, purposely, and premeditatively, propaganda 
(but not improperganda) for University Micro- 
films. 

Remaining is the question, Who’s doing it?, 
and the answer to this is that the Editor is that 
ubiquitous, omniscient, invisible and temerarious 
individual known as “we.” Despite the tendency 
of editors, in general, to take refuge in anony- 
mous pluralism, it can usually be fairly assumed 
that “we” is a singular person—singular in that 
he is possessed of, and by, the editorial eye, that 
hungry scanning orb that seeks to see and syn- 
thesize all, to integrate that which others differ - 
entiate, to put puzzles together even when pieces 
are missing. 

Now, if the editor may assume his role, we 
would like to explain the title. One of the many 
activities of University Microfilms is the pub- 
lishing of doctoral dissertations of which, in the 
year 1954, it did more than 3500. We do not 
know, as of this writing, how many dissertations 
were accepted during that period, but for the 
academic year 1952-53 the figure was 8,604. As- 
suming that this is so, it means that University 
Microfilms publishes about 40 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s initial scholarship. This is a large enough 
proportion to form a very good sample of what 
is available. 

In Number 20 of DOCTORAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS ACCEPTED... Trotier and Harman 
published a distribution of doctorates for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 

















Vol. I 


MICROCOSM is a publication of University 
Microfilms, with central offices at 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

MICROCOSM is intended to bring interesting 
news of microfilming in all of its phases to the 
attention of librarians and others who, in the 
opinion of the Publisher, will benefit by receiving it. 

If you would like to continue to receive 
MICROCOSM, please send a postal card with your 
name and address to 


MICROCOSM 
University Microfilms 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOR LIBRARIANS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
steam. Held thus for a while, the air would 
gradually move out from under the tissue, and it 
would sink gracefully into place. 

Squeegees, though, were required to get rid 
of the many little air bubbles which, through 
either recalcitrance or reluctance, remained be- 
hind. Then the page was turned over and the 
process repeated. When both sides had been 
pasted the whole thing had to be hung up to dry. 
This involved the insertion of a quarter of an 
inch of one edge into a slot that ran the length of 
a long, half-inch dowel. Rings, slipped on each 
end, compressed the slot and gripped the paper. 
These then hung on specially constructed racks, 
something like those used by Gutenberg for the 
drying of his sheets. If the weather was fair, the 
day’s laminated sheets would be ready for press- 
ing on the morrow, and would need it. For this 
purpose a domestic electric clothes iron was 
used. At this point one could point with pride to 
the saving of one page of one daily newspaper, 
with many years and many papers to go. 

Bound, such volumes—besides taking up 
about twice as much space as before—presented 
a reading page such as you would see looking 
through two thicknesses of a silk stocking. But 
the NEW YORK TIMES had been really saved for 
posterity. Of that there can be no question. 

Present-day microfilm readers make it a 
matter of no importance whatsoever whether 
something in newsprint went off, unannounced, 
to the Second World War, for the NEW YORK 
TIMES on microfilm is now safe for several 
hundred years of posterity, and prosperity too, 
we hope. 
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EXPANDED CURRENT PERIODICAL 


LIST CONFORMS TO NEEDS 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


In response to requests for titles in the Cur- 
rent Periodical Series corresponding to periodi- 
cals indexed in the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, University Microfilms has obtained a 
number of additional titles meeting this require- 
ment. The requests have come primarily from 
librarians in public and institutional libraries, 
although of course any one subscribing to the 
regular paper edition of these periodicals is 
eligible to purchase the microfilm for purposes 
of storage and occasional use. 

All of the periodicals in the READERS 
GUIDE group will receive preferential position 
in our photographing schedule, which means that 
librarians will receive them sooner than ordi- 
narily. The reason for this preferential treat- 
ment is again an answer to librarians who wish 
to have these titles as quickly as possible so that 
loose issues will not have to be saved for a long 
period of time. 

The list of recent additions follows: 


NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
CHANGING TIMES 

CURRENT HISTORY 

PLAYS 

FLOWER GROWER 

OUTDOOR LIFE 
MADEMOISELLE 

SCHOOL LIFE 

AMERICAN HOME 

AMERICAN HERITAGE 

NEA JOURNAL 

HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE BUL. 
CORONET 

PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
NATION’S BUSINESS 

FARM JOURNAL (Central East Edition) 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 


With the addition of these titles, U M is now 
offering 70 percent of the READERS GUIDE 
publications on microfilm. 


LBs 


The NEW YORK TIMES on microfilm is 
available from the publisher at the following 
rates per year: 


Current issues $160. 
1950-1954 220. 
1948-1949 215. 
1947 210. 
1946 190. 
1939-1945 185. 




















THE LITTLE WORLD 
( CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


year 1952-53. With a view to checking on this 
list we did a count of subject popularity for doc- 
toral dissertations published by University Mi- 
crofilms in 1953. This was easily accomplished 
since UM issues printed volumes of abstracts 
of all the dissertations they film. These are is- 
sued annually, and in each volume there is a 
cumulative index by subject of all the publica- 
tions for that year. The results follow: 


MOST POPULAR SUBJECTS FOR ALL 
DISSERTATIONS, 1952-53 


. Education 

. Chemistry 

. Psychology 

. Physics 

. Economics 

. Engineering 

. English Literature 
. Biochemistry 


on aur © we 


MOST POPULAR SUBJECTS FOR 
DISSERTATIONS PUBLISHED 
BY UM IN 1953 


. Education 

. Chemistry 

. Engineering 

. Psychology 

. Language & Literature 
. Physics 

. Economics 

. History 
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Within the first seven places you will find 
correspondence of subject matter, if not of order. 
We noted, though, that in the U M list there is an 
entry for Social Psychology as well as for Psy- 
chology, and that if these two are listed together 
the U M third place would have been occupied by 
Psychology. 

It was easy at that point to jump to a conclu- 
sion and say, “Aha! the dissertations published 
by University Microfilms constitute a microcosm 
of all that are done in the country.” And, quanti- 
tatively, there does seem to be evidence for such 
a jump. But there are other factors, and we de- 
cided that while the data did not lend itself to 
adequate analysis that would justify our conclu- 
sions, hastily emended, there still was sufficient 
evidence to indicate such a correlation and justify 
our naming this publication MICROCOSM. 


LL BE 


It was either Christopher Morley, Parson 


Fuller’s old friend, or Parson Fuller, Christopher 


Morley’s old friend, who said something to the 
effect that society has gained most by those books 
on which the printers have lost most. This is, of 
course, a subtle way of saying that society has 
gained least from those books on which the pub- 
lishers have made most. 





DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS 
NOW LOWER IN PRICE! 


Although the new subscription price of $10.50 
for DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS represents an 
increase of $4.50 over the old $6.00 subscription 
price, the cost per abstract will actually be less 
during 1955 than in former years. 

This has come about because of the great in- 
crease in the number of abstracts of disserta- 
tions now being published annually. Whereas in 
1946 only about a hundred abstracts were pub- 
lished annually, this number had increased to 
120 by 1947, to 343 by 1949, to 1485 by 1952, and 
to 3600 in 1954. It is conservatively estimated 
that 5000 doctoral dissertations will be published 
on microfilm and abstracted in DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS during 1955. 
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The simple bar graph shows how the cost per 
abstract has been steadily lowered throughout 
recent years, even though the subscription price 
has been increased this year. 

DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS is now a month- 
ly publication, but during the early years of its 
existence (as MICROFILM ABSTRACTS) there 
was no regular publication schedule and it was 
half the present size in format. 


LL Be 


Some flies die like flies, when they come in 
contact with DDT, but others don’t. Seven years 
ago, all flies seemed to succumb to this super- 
insecticide, but since then, strains of flies have 
been found that are highly resistant to DDT. 

A study! recently made turned up evidence that 
suggests that maybe the acquisition of resistance 
has also resulted in the lengthening of the lives 
of the flies that don’t take kindly to the DDT’s. 

A single fly, it is said, can transport as many as 
a million bacteria. What with bacteria them- 
selves becoming resistant to the anti-biotics, 
and the flies becoming resistant to DDT, and 
living longer in the process, it may behoove man 
to revert to the old Swat the fly type of warfare. 

1 RESISTANCE TO INSECTICIDES AS A FACTOR INFLUENCING 
THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE HOUSE FLY MUSCA DOMESTICA L. By 
Massoud Varzandeh, Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1953. Publication 
No. 6020. 76 pages. Microfilm copy price, $1.00. 


CARDS OR FILM? 
NOW—A CHOICE 


A great deal has been said, in library circles, 
concerning the relative merits of Microcards as 
opposed to microfilm. As a photographic labora- 
tory with the most modern facilities we have long 
been able to make miniature reproductions on 
photographic paper as well as on film. 

Although each medium has its strengths and 
its weaknesses we have felt that film is prefer- 
able since it definitely gives a better image on 
the reader screen than the cards and for the user, 
it is the quality of image that counts. 

With the advent of the Eastman Microprint 
reader the image given by the cards (of any size 
currently being produced) is considerably better, 
and the objection to the poor image reproduction 
of the cards has been somewhat lessened. 

As far as costs are concerned, negative from 
which cards are to be made costs more than 
negative from which positive roll microfilm will 
be produced. The mechanized procedures used 
for duplicating microfilm also makes the produc- 
tion of positive copies cheaper and this is borne 
out by a comparison of card rates and the rates 
in our Current Periodical series. Once a nega- 
tive has been produced the making of both the 
cards and film are such that there is no more 
saving in making 50 card copies at one time than 
there is in making 50 positive microfilm copies. 


It is the experience and opinion of many 
librarians that cards incur a considerable ex- 
pense in refiling and the danger of loss of part 
of a series is much greater than with the film. 

However, this is partly a matter of opinion, 
and for that reason we are now offering pur- 
chasers of titles in our Current Periodical 
series.a choice between the two formats. Any 
title may now be had as either microfilm or as 
a series of 3x 5 inch cards. The following pro- 
visions will apply until the merits of the two 
systems have been evaluated in terms of library 
response. 


‘1. Cards will be produced only if 15 or more 
orders for a given title are received by 
July 1. 


. If we do not have 15 subscribers for a 
title by July 1, film will be furnished ex- 
cept to librarians who indicate CARDS 
ONLY when ordering. In such cases 
orders will be cancelled on July 1 if 
there are fewer than 15 who wish to have 
a particular title on cards. 


. Only 1954 issues will be available under 
this option. 


. Cards will cost 20 cents each (about 1/2 
cent per page). 


Eugene Power 











